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THE CIRCULAR, 


ls published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to thase who prefer 
tu pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us acopy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 


Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 





POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 

89 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 


Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
@aual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it,as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know theapplicant, and are 
sare he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
eatire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
kimseif, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-= 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

‘‘Verily [say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

¥on of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed io this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on ‘he plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘*hy kingdom come, thy will be done on cartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
‘© Verily, verily, [ say unto you, He that believeth 

en me, the works that I do shall he de also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because | go 

anto uy Father.”--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of he Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** Ail mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* fe will swallow up Dear in Victory.” Jsaia.i, 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
@F PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Sovercigaty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
easuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 

sociated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 
AS 











PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 


the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and uts Branches ; 


presenting, in connection with their History,| 


a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
tnembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Ill. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


Criticism or Curistenvom. ConsTiTUTIONAL CHRIS- 
Tianity. Tue Biste on MarriaGe. Pavuu’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ApULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART IIL —Cotioquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churea: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline diseussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &e. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al) 
who wish to understand Biste Comme nism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of thie book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 











Postage of Books.---Bible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength notin the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter ie more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 








ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 


Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of — 
-IPPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fioveg, in 
sacks—-Inp1an Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

J#- Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 


Choice varieties, 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 


recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 


CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuerr Mit. has recently been put in good repair, 
and is new doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


——TTw 


WM. R.INSLEE & Co. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS, NE WARK, N. J. 











W. R. L & Co., manufacture Printing Presses 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel. 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &e., &c.; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C, SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE’ 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. : 

Z#&" Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8S. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorce Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and adventageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth. Ladies’ 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 


Ruins in Arabia. 


Prof. Robinson while in the East made an excur- 
sion to Wady Musa, a valley in Arabia, about half 
way between the Dead Sea and the Red Sea, where 
are the remains of an ancient and unknown city. 
Prof. Robinson, in accordance with most’ schol- 
ars, we believe, thinks that this city was the cap- 
ital of the kingdom of Edom, and called from its 
remarkable position ‘ The Rock, in Hebrew, Sela, 
in Greek, Petra.’ The Scripture notices this city, 
as Robinson supposes, under the Hebrew name, in 
2 Kings 14: 7., and Isa. 16: 1. Ancient history 
notices it under the name of Petra, though so 
shghtly that its identity is not considered indis- 
putable. We have marked copious extracts from 
Prof. R’s description of this city, or rather the 
approach to it, as a subject of interesting informa- 
tion and curiosity : 

~The valley contracts more and more, and 
the cliffs become higher, presenting on each 
side a street of tombs. The rocks are of red 
sandstone. After fifteen minutes (at 3 o’clock) 
we came to a spot where the ravine opens out 
into a small area, apparently wholly shut in by 
rocky walls about eighty feet high, except 
on the side by which we entered. Here an 
Arab boy was watehing his flock of sheep. 
The trook bends a little to the right, and, 
approachivg the opposite wall of rock, disap- 
pearsin a narrow cleft, hardly perceptible at 
first to the eye of a casual observer ; being con- 
cealed in part by a projection of the cliffs.— 
Here is theopening of the terrific chasm, which 
anciently formed the only avenue to the city 
on this side. This is the Sik of Wady Musa. 
A few steps beyond the entrance, a noble 
arch is thrown across high up from one prec- 
ipice to the other, with niches sculptured in 
the rock beneath each end, ornamented with 
pilasters and probably intended for statues.— 
It was constryeted doubtless as an ornament 
over the entgance of this singular gallery ; it 
may, or it may not, have been an arch of 
triumph. Just below this spot we measured 
the width of the Sik, twelve feet. This is the 
narrowest part; though it hardly becomes in 
any place more than three, or at the most four 
times this width. The rocks are all of reddish 
sandstone, perpendicular on both sides; and 
in some places they overhang the passage, so 
as almost to shut out the light of the sky.— 
In other parts they have apparently been cut 
away by hand. Indeed, the whole vast mass 
of rock seems as if originally rent asunder 
by some great convulsion of nature, leaving 
behind this long, narrow, winding, magnificent 
chasm. 

The height of the rocks at first is eighty 
or a hundred feet; the bottom bas a rapid 
descent, and the sides become higher towards 
the West, varying from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred, or perhaps two hundred and 
fifty feet.* e . ° ° 

The limpid brook flowed at this time along 
the whole distance, watering a thicket of ole- 
anders in full bloom, and so abundent as al- 
most to block up the passage. Wild figs also and 
tamarisks grow out of the rocks here and there ; 
and the vines of creeping plants hung in festoons 
along the walls.* . ° ° 

The bottom of the passage was anciently 
paved with squared stones, which still remain 
in various places. Along the sides are seen, 
here and there, niches, and also tablets hewn 
smooth in the rock, where once perhaps stood 
busts or statues, or the words of an inscription. 
The Sik winds much; running at first west, then 
southwest, then northwest, and so continuing 
to vary between S. W. and N. W. until near 
the end, where its course is again west. At 
some of these turns similar chasms come in 
from the sides ; showing that the whole mass 
of rock is rent to the bottom by like clefts in 
all directions, ° P ? 

The character of this wonderful spot, and the 
impression which it makes, are utterly inde- 
scribable ; and Tt know of nothing which can 
present even a faint idea of them. I had vis- 
ited the strange sandstone lanes and streets of 
Adersbach, and wandered with delight through 
the romantic dells of the Saxon Switzerland ; 
both of which scenes might be supposed to af- 
ford the nearest parallel ; yet they exhibit few 
points of comparison. ll here is on a grand- 
er scale of savage, yet magnificent sublimity. 
We lingered along this superb approach, pro- 
ceeding slowly pa | stopping often, forgetful of 
every thing else, and taking for the moment no 
note of time. The length isa long mile; we 
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were forty minutes in passing through in this 
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desultory manner. As we drew near the west- 
ern end, th» sun-light began to break in upon 
the rugged crags before us. Here the Sik ter- 
minates, opening nearly at right angles into a 
similar though broader Wady or chasm, com- 
ing down from the South and passing off North- 
west. 

All at once the beautiful facade of the 
Khazneh, in the western precipice, opposite 
the mouth of the Sik, burst upon our view, in 
all the delicacy of its first chiselling, and in 
all the freshness and beauty of its soft colour- 
ing. I had seen various engravings of it, and 
read all the descriptions; but this was one of 
the rare instances, where the truth of the real- 
ity surpassed the ideal anticipation. It is in- 
deed most exquisitely beautiful ; and nothing I 
had seen of architectural effect in Rome, or 
Thebes, or even Athens, comes up to it in the 
first impression. It does not bear criticism as 
to its architecture ; though this at least is 
symmetrical. The broken pediment and oth- 
er ornaments are not all in a pure style; and 
if seen in a different land, or without the ac- 
companiments by which if; is surrounded, it 
would perhaps excite little admiration. But 
here, its position as a portion of the lofty mass 
of coloured rock overagainst the imposing ave- 
nue; its wonderful state of preservation ; the 
glow and teint of the stone; and the wild 
scenery around ; all are unique, and combine 
into a power of association and impression, 
which takes complete possession of the mind. 
One column of the portico alone is broken 
away ; yet such is the symmetrical effect of 
the whole, that this deficiency does not at first 
strike the eye. 

I was perfectly fascinated with this splendid 
work of ancient art in this wild spot; and the 
idea of it was uppermost in my mind during 
the day andallihe night. In the morning, I 
returned and beheld it again with increased ad- 
miration. There it stands, as it has stood for 
ages, in beauty and loneliness; the generations 
which admired and rejoiced over it of old, 
have passed away; the wild Arab, as he wan- 
ders by, regards it with stupid indifference or 
scorn; and none are left, but strangers from 
far distant lands, to do it reverence. Its rich 
roseate teints, as [ bade it farewell, were light- 
ed upand gilded by the mellow beams of the 
morning sun; and I turned away from it at 
length, with an impressien, which will be ef- 
faced only at death. 

The name el-Khuznch given by the Arabs 
to this edifice, signifies ‘ the treasure ;? which 
they aseribe to Pharaoh, and suppose to be 
contained in the urn crowning the summit of 
its ornamented front, a hundred feet or more 
above the ground. Their only interest indeed 
in all these monuments, is to search for hidden 
treasures; and as they find nothing elsewhere, 
they imagine them to be deposited in this urn, 
which to them is inaccessible. It bears the 
marks of many musket-balls, which they have 
fired at it, in the hope of breaking it in pieces, 
and thus obtaining the imagined treasure. 

The intevior of the structure by no means 
eorresponds to its imposing exterior. From 
the vestibule, the door leads into a plain lofty 
room excavated from the rock, the sides 
smooth, but without ornament. Behind this 
is another room of less size ; and small lateral 
chambers are found on each side, opening from 
the large room and from the vestibule. Was 
this a temple, or merely forthe dead? There 
is nothing in the monument itself to determine 
this question; but if any of the wonderful 
structures of this place mar be considered as 
temples, I should regard this as one.—Here, 
as the central point of interest in Wady Musa, 
we inscribed our names upon the inner wall, in 
company with those of the few Europeans 
and the single American who had preceded us ; 
as we had done before in the tombs of Thebes, 
and on the summit of the great pyramid: 


The brook now flows along the somewhat 
broader Wady towards the N. W. The cliffs 
continue on both sides lofty and perpendicular. 
They are filled with innumerable tombs; in 
which the chambers are usually smal]; while 
the facades exhibit great variety, and are some- 
times large and magnificent. Burckhardt just- 
ly remarks, that there are probably “ no two 
sepulchres in Wady Musa perfectly alike ; 
on the contrary they vary greatly in size, 
rhape and embellishments. In some places 
three sepulchres are excavated one over the 
other, and the side of the mountain is so 
perpendicular, that it seems impossible to 
approach the uppermost.” The most com- 
mon form of the facades, in this part, is 
perhaps a truncated pyramid, with a pilaster 
on each.side, and an ornamented portal in the 
middle. Some fronts are plain; others again 
are ornamented wita columns and friezes and 
pediments ; all sculptured in relief on the face 
of the rock. ° S * ? 

The valley makes a slight bend towards the 


Here, on the left, is the theatre, wholly hewn 
out of the live rock; the diameter of the 
bottom is one hundred and twenty feet ; with 
thirty-three rows of seats rising one above 
another in the side of tha cliff behind. Above 
the seats a row of small chambers is excavated 
in the circle of the rock, looking down on the 
scene below. Burckhardt estimates it as capa- 
ble of containing three thousand persons.— 
This seems to me too low a number; for each 
row of seats would probably contain on an av- 
erage more than one hundred persons. The 
theatre fronts towards the E. N. E. The 
cliffs on each side are full of tombs; while in 
front, along the face of the eastern cliffs, the 
eye of the spectator rests on a multitude of the 
largest and most splendid sepulchres. Strange 
contrast! where a taste for the frivolities of 
the day, was at the same time gratified by the 
magnificence of tombs ; amusement in a cem- 
etery ; a theatre in the midst of sepulchres. 

Mr. Robinson comes at length to an open level 
tract, where are the foundations and stones of an 
extensive town, upon which he remarks: 

The stones are hewn ; and the houses erect- 
ed with them, must have been solid and well- 
built. On looking at the extent of these ruins, 
it struck us as surprising, that they should 
hitherto have been passed over so slightly ; al- 
though this may readily be accounted for by 
the surpassing interest of the surrounding sep- 
ulchres. These foundations and ruins cover 
an area of not much Jess than two miles in cir- 
cumference ; affording room enough, in an ori- 
ental city, for the accommodation of thirty or 
forty thousand inhabitants. 

We were now near the western wall of cliffs, 
which are also of red sandstone and higher than 
those on the East ; rising in some parts to an 
elevation of three or four hundred feet. This 
wall too is full of tombs, some of them high up 
in the rock ; but in general less numerous and 
splendid than those in the eastern cliffs. We 
entered several of these tombs, which present- 
ed nothing worthy of particular notice. The 
great multitude of them are small and plein, 
mere excavations in the face of the rock. 

In looking at the wonders of this ancient 
city, one is at a loss, whether most to admire 
the wilderness of the position and natural 
scenery, or the taste and skill with which it 
was fashioned into a secure retreat, and adorn- 
ed with splendid structures, chiefly for the 
dead. The most striking feature of the place 
consists, not i the fact that there are occasion- 
al excavations and sculptures like those above 
described ; but in the innumerable multitude 
of such excavations, along the whole extent of 
perpendicalar rock adjacent to the main area, 
and in all the lateral vallies and chasms: the 
entrances of very many of which are variously, 
richly, and often fantastically decorated, with 
every imaginable order and style of architec- 
ture. The cliffs upon the East and West pre- 
sent the largest and most continuous surfaces ; 
and here the tombs are most numerous. But 
the spur from the eastern cliffs formed by the 
Wady below the Khuznek, as well as other 
smaller cliffs and promontories and single groups 
of rocks, both in the North and South, are al- 
so occupied in like manner. All these sepul- 
cres of course looked down upon the city of 
the living ; but others, again, are found in re- 
tired dells and secret chasms, or sometimes 
among the heights on either side, to which 
flights of steps cut in the rock lead up in sev- 
eral places. ° . ” ” 

An interesting question, which occupied 
much of our attention on the spot, was, How 
far these excavations are to be regarded mere- 
ly as sepulchres ? and whether any of them 
were probably intended as abodes for the liv- 
ing? I had formerly received the impression 
that very many of them were to be so consid- 
ered ; and indeed, that a great portion of the 
ancient city had been composed of such dwell- 
ings ‘in the clefts of the rocks.” But after 
attentive observation, we could perceive no 
traces of any such design. The smaller and 
unornamented excavations, are entirely similar 
to the numerous sepulchres around Jerusalem ; 
and the one have no more the appearance of 
having been intended as dwellings than the 
other. ‘Those with ornamental facades have 
in general a like character within; many of 
them have niches for dead bodies; and even 
such as have not this decisive mark, exhibit 
nevertheless no trace of having been construct- 
ed for habitations. At alater period, indeed, 
they may not improbably have been thus used ; 
just as the tombs at Thebes and those in the 
village of Siloam, are now converted into dwell- 
ngs. 

The elegance of their exterior decoration, 
affords no ground for supposing the most of 
these monuments to have been other than 
tombs. The abodes of the dead were regarded 
in Egypt, and also in Palestine, with profound 
veneration ; and were constructed with even 
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North, and opens to a wider breadth; while 
the cliffs on each side are lower and less abrupt. 


greater pomp and splendour than the habita- 





tions of the living. Witness the tomb of Hele- 
na at Jerusalem, and the still more magnificent 
ones at Thebes to say nothing of the mighty 
pyramids, erected apparently each as the sep- 
ulchre of a single monarch. Nor is there any 
necessity for the supposition, that these exca- 
vations were intended in part as dwellings for 
the inhabitants of the place. The wide-spread 
ruins which are visible, attest, as we have seen, 
that a large and extensive city of houses built 
of stone once occupied this spot ; and the sep- 
ulchres round about are comparatively less nu- 
merous, than those which in like manner skirt 
the sites of ancient Thebes and Memphis. 
The city which stood here, was of itself built 
‘in the clefts of the rocks ;’ without the neces- 
sity of our looking for single dwellings in such 
a situation. Yet not all these structures, I 
think, were sepulchral; some of the larger 
and more splendid were more probably temples 
of the gods. Suck exeavated temples were not 
unknown in Egypt. 
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BROOKLYN, SEPT. 19, 1854. 
The Nineteenth Century. 

Dazzled by ‘vain philosophy,’ the writer 
was once near being shipwrecked with infidel- 
ity, but now he never feels the rising of 
disgust more involuntary than when he hears 
‘the rapping spiritualists, or the natural-law 
men sound their note of triumph over the 
Bible. For their dogmas and pretended discov- 
eries we have patience, but when they rush among 
us, shouting their Eureka, boasting of ‘ the light 
of the nineteenth century,’ by which that of the 
Bible is eclipsed, and proclaiming that it is effete, 
that its function has been fulfilled, then we have 
no ear for them. The readiness with which 
these persons catch at any straws of doctrine, 
scientific or otherwise, adverse to the Bible, 
tous plainly indicates not a hatred of error, but 
a radical dislike of Bible truths and its self de- 
nials. We know from experience and observation 
that he who exalts the natural laws, does so 
because he thinks that through them he shall 
escape from the acknowledgement of God’s special 
superintendence of terrestrial affairs. To us this 
pretended light of the nineteenth century is utter 
darkness. Its material laws and mock philosophy 
are wearisome loads to their bearers. And in 
exchanging them for the cross of Christ we find 
an easy burden. 

If the age has any light in which it may rejoice 
and loudly proclaim, it is that radiating from 
the Bible. We are never more in light, and 
certainty, and happiness, than when in rapport 
with its spirit; and we know of no darkness 
nearer total than that which enveloped us when 
we despised or doubted its teachings. To us the 
progress of the world is synonymous with that 
of the Bible, and all that is good and pure in the 
world must acknowledge its origin to that book. 
If there has been any wave in the tide of human 
affairs, bigger and more important than the rest, 
it has been that upon which the Bible has been 
cheapened below all other books, multiplied and 
borne toall nations, And, instead of its being 
effete, we conscientiously affirm that its trans- 
forming power has never been half realized by the 
world. It seems tous that all the struggles com- 
mencing with the Reformation, have been to get 
a hearing for it ; its first victory has been to gain 
a place in the world, its next will be to get a 
place in the hearts of men, and through that pos- 
session to transform the world and its institu- 
tions. Before this latter step could be taken it 
was necessary that the world should be educated, 
and that the Bible should be made as free and 
accessible as air und water. How well has this 
been accomplished—it has been translated into 
more than one hundred gnd fifty different lan- 
guages, and is the cheapest of all books. How 
absurd to think that its office ends here! Our 
hope for ourselves and the world depends upon its 
having still another and deeper work to perform. 





—From all accounts of the crops, we shall not 
wonder if the spirit of comp'aint and unbelieving 
anticipation that was given place to during the 
protracted drought, receives a severe rebuke in the 
harvest’s turning out as good if not better than 
average. Before the rain came, the papers began 
to say that it was too late—the crops would be 
spoiled whether orno. But we notice reports from 
one section and another are coming in, contra- 
dictory to the fears then raised. The Democratic 
Reflector, (Hamilton, N. Y.) says, that ‘ the pota- 
to crop’ (referring possibly to its own vicinity) 
will be more than an average yield, and of better 





quality than last year, being entirely free from 
disease’—tbat ‘ the late rains have worked an. en- 
tire change in the prospects of this crop int a re- 
markably short space of time.’ We should hope 
that a gvod harvest this season, would teach peo- 
ple to wait for the ‘end of the Lord,’ and not let 
the variations in the weather that he pleases to 
originate, make them disrespectful and ungener- 
ous in their feelings toward him. 


The batest News. 


Arrival from Europe via Quebec. 





New-York city has once fdr a novelty received 
its European. news by the way of Quebec, the 
steamer Ottawa arriving there yesterday afternoon 
from Liverpool with three days later intelligence. 
Nothing has transpired, however, of any special: 
interest since the last advices, the greatest activity 
at the present time being in the way of diplomacy, 
Tranquility was said to have been restored. in 
Spain, * 

Postscript, 6 ’clock P. M—The arrival of 
the Atlantic furnishes us one day’s later intelli- 
gence from which we take the following items :. 

Prince Albert. has gone to France to make his 
intended visit to the Emperor, Louis Napoleon. 

Christina, the Queen mother of Spain, has left. 
Madnid for Portugal. 

Mr. Soule, the American Minister at Madrid, has 
written a letter to the Jiberal press there sympa- 
thising warmly with the republicans. 

Mexico.. 

According to intelligence from Mexico, br 
the way of New Orleans, there is to be an im- 
migration of French into that conntry. Four 
vessels had either already arrived, or were im- 
mediately expected at Vera Cruz, with immi- 
grants from Havre. 2000 Swiss troops were 
also daily expected. 





Matters of Mention, 
—Dr. Nott, the president of Union College is 
now in his 81st year. 


—A new theater, larger than any previously 
in the city, has just been opened in New York. 


—A general Cunvention of Universalists is.to 
be held in Philadelphia this week, commencing 
to-mcrrow. 

—The A. B. C. F. M. closed its annua! meet- 
ing on Friday evening. Its proceedings this year 
are considered of more than ordinary interest, 
from the fact that it has taken decided action on 
the slavery question. The subject came up on 
the question whether the Board would give its 
approval to the missionaries among the Choctaw 
Indians, who had refused to recognize a law 
passed by the Council of that nation, excluding 
slaves-from the schools. It has been staved off 
for several years, but this season the anti-slavery 
members pressed the question to an issue, and 
after an exciting debate, a vote was taken, which 
resulted in a large majority in favor of the mis- 
sionaries. One consideration that undoubtedly 
had more or less influence in determining the: 
question, was the amount of pecuniary loss or 
gain that would be likely to result, in case the 
slave States should secede ; and it was intimated’ 
by Dr. Bacon in,the course of the discussion that 
the donations from the Sandwich Islands were 
greater than those from the slave States. The 
Evening Post publishes a tabular statement of 
the amount of contributions from the different 
States in a year, from which it appears that out 
of nearly $300,000 in all, only $8,680 were fron» 
the slave States. 





The Evening Post says that our people com- 
placently fancy that they have a system of cheap 
postage, when if it was at once introduced into 
England and substituted for the one that exists 
there, the outcry, says the Posi, at so oppressive 
a change would compel any ministry to renounce 
it or resign their places. “In England not only 
are letters carried to the most distant parts of 
the kingdom fora penny, but in all the towns 
they are delivered at the dwellings of the persons 
to whom they are addressed. The delivery may 
be regarded as a service of as much consequence, 
and as putting the Post-office Department to as 
much trouble as the conveyance of the mails 
from one post-office toanother. Twice the amount 
of service is therefore performed by the English 
government for just two-thirds of the price at 
which the mere mail postage is fixed is the Unit- 
ed States.” 





A Short Dialogue. 

[ Brooklyn Commune.—Sunday afternoon.— Re- 
union in the parlor for sewing on carpet-bags, 
and social exchange. (Let not the reader be 
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fightened—our respectable neighbors across the 
rad, sew before the open windows Sunday as in- 
yocently as any other day—they came from the 
nd of Luther, and do it, we suppose, because 
they have not been taught otherwise—we at 
jeast may do it from principle. We find a season 
of work a good ordinance to exclude the Sunday 
pirit, which in the city particularly is a sleepy, 
gnsual, pleasure-seeking spirit. But this is an 
episode. ) Enter Visitor, an old acquaintance, 
from the city.} 

" Visitor.—Why don’t you take advantage of this 
toleration for street-preaching that has been es- 
tablished, and go out and propagate your senti- 
pents in that way? 

Communist.—We have no confidence in that 
way of propagating. We choose to preach by 
means of our paper and our works. 

Visitor.—Are you as industrious as this every 
day? People would say you were very avaricious 
at this rate. 

Communist.—They might say so if they only 
saw us at work, but they would change their minds 
ghen they found us publishing a free paper. 

Visitor.—Do you do any good with your paper 
—does it have any influence ? 

Communist.—We are not in any hurry for great 
results. It is schooling us that are concerned in 
it, and we have abundance of testimony from its 
subscribers that it is a blessing to them. 





In some discussions of the ‘ Anti-Grumbling 
Society’ recently, the case of Mr. Horace Burt, a 
member of the Oneida Community, was referred 
toas an example of the good effects of becoming 
an anti-grumbler. He was cured of insanity by 
something like a pledge of total abstinence from 
grumbling. Insanity in most if not in all cases 
may be traced undoubtedly to quarrelling with 
persons or circumstances, and would be cured 
mdoubtedly if such quarrelling could be stopped. 
Discontent is a mild form of derangement. If 
persons wilb study their own consciousness 
when they are afflicted with it, we think they 
will find it is a possession, or in other words a 
devil—something which cannot be pleased, but 
must be exorcised. In Mr. Burt’s case, discon- 
tent in the virulent form of insanity was 
ast out by his renouncing complaint. He 
has been ever since more remarkable perhaps for 
equanimity and peacefulness of heart than any 
gther member of the Association. Thinking it 
may be interesting to many of our readers, we 
copy from the Spiritual Magazine, Oct. 1849, a 
particular account of his experience, given by 
his brother, Mr. Jonathan Burt. This it may be 
proper to introduce by saying, that at the time 
ofhis cure Mr. H. B. was considered a confirmed 
subject of insanity ; and that his cure and conver- 
sion to true faith were received as an encouraging 
token from God towards the Association, then in 
its beginning at Oneida. 

Statement by Mr. J. Burt. 

After his second discharge from the 
Worcester Hospital, I made an arrange- 
ment with my brother to come to Onei- 
da, and live in my family ; hoping that 
the change would improve the health 
of his mind. For a time after he joined 
me, this seemed to be the effect : but 
on the occurrence of a circumstance 
which touched his old memories and feel- 
ings, he again broke loose into madness, 
He manifested it at once by going out ona 
cold winter night, and laying in the woods 
till the next afternoon, by which time he 
Was almost frozen. The idea had seized 
him, that his friends were plotting against 
his life. From that time, instead of be- 
gable to keep him quiet, by interest- 
ing him in business, my own time and 
attention were very much taken up in 
tare of him, for the year and half pre- 
‘ious to his interview with Mr. Noyes.-— 
He became a perfect annoyance to the 
surrounding community, and at times for 





4 fortnight together, kept my house in 
® perfect uproar night and day. 

It was during one of his intervals of 
gloomy inaction, that Mr. Noyes came 
‘omy house. In the course of accidental 
‘ontact with him, the ancient doctrine of 
the possibility of casting the devil out of 





mediately disputed the idea. Mr. Noyes 
proceeded to reassert and prove it as a 
scripture doctrine, rebuked his unbelief 
and restiveness, and assured him of the 
possibility of deliverance. The effect of 
this conversation on him was manifest 
for several days. At the next interview, 
he was so far disposed to confidence, as 
to enter into a full history of his grievan- 
ces, his grounds of quarrel with his friends, 
&c., which as it was treated with concilia- 
tory, and candid consideration by Mr. 
Noyes again produced an effect. Soon 
after, however, without any exciting 
cause, after laying awake all night, he 
rose very early with all the signs of rav- 
ing upon him, and having made up his 
bundle started off in the very spirit in 
which he was wont to rummage the sur- 
rounding country, boisterously declaring 
that ‘ he was not going tocome under J. 
H. Noyes or any otherman.’ I succeed- 
ed with difficulty in getting him back to 
the house, when Mr. Noyes addressed 
him with great energy, telling him that 
he wasa deranged man, and possessed of 
an insane spirit, though at the same 
time not so far gone but that truth could 
be addresszd to his reason. He warned 
him of irretrievable ruin, if he would not 
hold still and take sides with his better 
judgment. His attention was thus se- 
cured, though in a way which had al- 
ways previously increased his violence 
and his distemper. Mr. Noyes then 
pressed the truth upon him, that his 
first thing to do was to confess his own 
insanity, and that the cause of it lay in 
himself, back of all the treatment of 
which he complained, or of any other cir- 
cumstances. He summoned him in calm 
judgment to the position that on the 
whole, the measures of his friends had 
been dictated by kindness, and owed 
their existence to an evil cause in him- 
self; and that it was necessary for him 
to acknowledge that he was in fault, be- 
fore God could bless him. The truth of 
the case was powerfully presented and 
clearly illustrated, and at the close, my 
brother was completely subdued to its 
force, and said to Mr. Noyes, ‘I pass 
judgment with you.’ 

This was the end of his malady. Im- 
mediately after, he became the constant 
nurse and attendant of his mother during 
her last sickness ; and for three months 
till her death, was a scurce of great com- 
fort and consolation to her. It is unaec- 
essary to say, that to all his friends, his 
restored society is a matter of unbounded 


satisfaction and gratitude. J. Burr. 
Oneida, Oct. 18, 1849. 





The Social based on the Moral. 

If I were to choose a text upon which 
to base a discourse of sozial morality, I 
would choose this : ‘ Except ye be conver- 
ted and become as little children, ye can- 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven,’— 
The kingdon of heaven is a kingdom in 
which God, the Creator, rules his own 
work, and the education and develop- 
ment of its subjects are in perfect accord- 
ance with its constitution. God created 
this world, but it is wed in an inferior 
sense by men and devils ; there is a great 
discord between the creation and govern- 
ment. But in the kingdom of heaven the 
Creator is also ruler: the customs and 
laws and social institutions are in unison 
with his creation—law conforms to na- 
ture. Except we become as little chil- 
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tion of our nature, as we came from the 
hand of God, we cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven. Under the rule of men 
and devils our nature as it matures be- 
comes distorted, misshapen. We must 
therefore, return to childhood and strip 
ourselves of all that has come upon us 
under this agency of misrule, all the su- 
perstructure of character formed since the 
simplicity of childhood. We have a 
double work to do, not only to learn new 
truth, but to unlearn falsehood. We 
may be sure that God will require us to 
divest ourselves of all we have learned in 
the world. Old things must pass away, 
and all things become new. He will hold 
us to this, We cannot deliver the king- 
dom to the Creator till we are cleared of 
education, fashions and habits of thought 
induced by earthly government. I do not 
mean political government merely, but 
the principalities, and powers, and, rulers 
of the darkness of this world ; they are 
the real kings. I mean by government 
every thing which educates—develops, 
gives us habit of thought and action—ev- 
ery thing which causes us to differ from 
our state, when we came from our crea- 
tor, as education, fashion, customs &c.— 
We are to be converted from all this and 
become little children before we can en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven. 

In studying the principles ot Christ’s 
saying above quoted, we find one or two 
guiding facts meeting us at the threshold. 
Childhood is that stage of life which 
passes prior to the development of sexu- 
ality. Up to the period beyond child- 
hood there is no sex so far as thought and 
feeling are concerned, but humanity is 
one undistinguishable mass. At the age 
of puberty, where that of childhood closes, 
life divides into two streams, correspontl- 
ing to the sexes, and new social condi- 
tions take the place of the original unity, 

What is the meaning of this post- 
ponement of amative development until 
after the age of childhood ? So signifi- 
cant a fact in the human economy must 
have an object, and it is to this point 
that attention is now called, in connec- 
tion with the text under consideration, 
We assume that the object of the Cre- 
ator in assigning so late a period of de- 
velopment to that part of the nature, 
was to leave sufficient time for the growth 
and ascendancy of our moral and spirit- 
ual natures, before so strong a passion as 
that of sexual love appears in the field. 
If children have proper training, their 
veneration, conscientiousness, marvelous- 
ness and benevolence will be in lively, 
predominant force at the age of four- 
teen, Childhood is the special season for 
the development and education of our 
moral natures, the time when we lear 
the fear of the Lord, subordination to 
superiors, &c. In a true condition of 
things, fourteen years will be sufficient 
to establish moral strength, and through 
the parents a vital communication with 
God ; then appears amativeness, as a su- 
perstructure of the moral organs, to be 
charged and inspired by all those senti- 
ments that take precedence of it in order 
ot development. Without these it has not 
a true basis, and isa monstrosity. Sup- 
pose the fourteen years of childhood 
to be lost, as they are when the moral 
organs are neglected, and amativeness is 
as monstrous and unnatural as if it were 
developed at birth. We have then a 
sweeping rule by which to judge this 
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passion. Men are yet children (however 
old,) and unfit for sexual love, if their 
moral nature has not been thoroughly 


|trained and developed. All that parents 


have neglected to do in the moral educa- 
tion of their children, will have to be done 
sooner or later, if they are to enter into 
the Kingdom of heaven. 

The moral nature is to amativeness as 
the soul to the body. The inward must 
control the outward; this is the order of 
the universe. The Father controls the 
Son—the Son the church—the church the 
outward world. The moral controls the 
social—the social developed is the body 
or expression of the moral. The action 
of the social nature though last in de- 
velopment, does not thrust out that which 
has gone before; our moral faculties are 
to still retain their power and nature in 
full integrity. In the use of veneration, 
benevolence, &c., we shall always remain 
children; ‘in understanding,’ says Paul, 
‘be ye men; but in malice be ye children.’ 
So while social development proceeds on te 
manhood, in regard to all the moral organs 
we should be children forever—such only 
can enter the kingdom of heaven. We 
are to never let amativeness supersede 
the first grown part of our nature. So 
we shall keep the harmony of creation. 

The moral is the soul of the social— 
the social the soul of the propagative. In 
the world the party that should be sub- 
ject takes the lead. The body rules the 
soul, women the men, and children the 
women. Amativeness, the strongest of 
all the passions is Jet loose on weak, pu- 
ny, uneducated natures: it burns with 
great intensity for a while, and spends 
itself in sensuality—propagation followr 
and completes its untimely career. Wo- 
men particularly give themselves up to 
the love of children, Amativeness is 
burnt on the altar of philoprogenitiveness. 

We are told that the social nature can- 
not act under control—that love must be 
perfectly unmanageable—that reflection 
would spoil it; and men make a difficulty 
of harmonizing the moral and social,_— 
But we know how sounds in music blend 
and increase the effect; and so in a thou- 
sand other things we find combination 
an essential condition of the highest use. 
Amativeness can codperate with, and be 
in subjection to benevolence, conscien- 
tiousness, veneration, &c,, and lose noth- 
ing of its natural strength and fire. A 
man may be socially attached as déep- 
ly as ever lover was, and and yet be ina 
state of love and calm veneration for God. 
These sentiments of our nature were 
made tv act harmoniously, The question 
is, Which shall predominate? God has 
shown us, in nature, by giving our moral: 
organs fourteen years the start of the 
social passion. If we find that amative- 
ness does not harmonize with our moral 
nature—if, when we love, veneration 
is displaced and benevolence is for- 
gotten, and we give ourselves up to self- 
ish pleasure, we may know that we have 
been mis-educated. It is natural—we will 
not say right in the legal sense—but nat- 
ural that amativeness should be the out- 
growth of our moral nature; and when 
it is not in subjection to the fear of God 
—tamed by conscientiousness—civilized 
by benevolence, it is unnatural—it sup- 
poses the annihilation of several of the 
first years of a man’s life. 

The true definition of love then be- 
tween the sexes: is this,—amativeness 
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inspired by the love of God, through the 


medium of our moral nature. Any other/and benevolence, supposing it to be the 


developement of amativeness is a defor- 
mity, it is as unseemly as a corpse, a dis- 
gusting object, which men bury from 
their sight. I donotsay that amative- 
ness is perfectly coincident with benev- 
dlence. The.attraction between the sex- 
es is a distinct sentiment. Benevolence 
is not the fullness of love which God de- 
signed the sexes should manifest toward 
each other. While the other faculties 
compose together a brain, amativeness 
is 4 distinct brain by itself, left behind 
to develop itself in its proper time. But 
benevolence should be in full exercise 
before the age of amativeness. The mor- 
al foundation should be faithfully laid as 
a preparation for the superstructure of 
social life. It is the order of God, that 
advancing outward from him, things ex- 
terior should become the glory of the 
more interior. The woman is the glory 
ef the man ; the outward world the glo- 
ty of the inward. So our social nature 
will be the glory of our moral—that in 
which it will shine out in beauty. 

The relations of the moral and social, 
and of God’s method of control through 
the former, may be illustrated by a famil- 
iar fact in magnetism. Take two pieces 
af common iron, and apply the magnet to 
ene. and it immediately becomes mag- 
aetic and attracttve to the other. While 
the first adheres to the magnet, it holds 
the attachment of the second, but break 
the connection between the first and the 
magnet, and immediate separation from 
the other is the consequence. So all 
love that does not grow from our primary 
anion with God is spurious and will be 
put away. If the attraction between 
the sexes comes in the true order of na- 
ture, after moral education has estab- 
lished communication with God, it will 
be true and permanent. The virtue of 
the first connection will be the bond.— 
The love of God will be, as in the case 
ef magnetic attraction, the pure element 
at union throughout the chain. 

Under the compression of the world- 
ty system we find amativeness in many 
yespects vicious, untamed, savage, work- 
ing jealousies, miseries and woe. It is 
because the moral organs have not had 
sufficient developement to control it. If 
wiankind have not had their fourteen years 
ef discipline, they must put themselves 
mto the hands of God to get it now.— 
In the words of the text, we must become 
bittle children—go back to the state of 
subordination which belongs to that 
state of life. We have often spoken of 
three kinds of fellowship, ascending, hor- 
izontal and descending; children are in 
the ascending fellowshi p, their eye is con- 
stantly upward.’ At the age of puberty 
they become magnetic, and the horizon- 
tal fellowship commences ; then they be- 
gin to form families of their own, and 
sommence the descending fellowship.— 
Here is indicated the true order—the as- 
sending and horizontal precedes and pre- 
dominates over the descending. Love 
between the sexes is paramount to philo- 
progenitiveness, and the relation to God 
is paramount to both. Except we become 
as children, and go back where the as- 

«ending fellowship is our predominant 
passion, we cannot enter the kingdom of 
rod. 

Would any one be afraid of amative- 


dination to veneration, conscientiousness 


child of a moral nature perfectly educa- 
ated ? This education in a right state 
of things will be secured and its mani- 
festations will be perfectly spontaneous. 
Love in the world is exclusive and it is 
pleaded that it is natural for it to be 
exclusive. It is natural, just as it is natu- 
ral for a dog who has a bone to want the 
whole ot it. In combination with be- 
n2volence, which is diffusive and shines 
on every side, this passion will not be 
exclusive; it isa beautiful fact in God’s 
arrangement, that the development of 
amativeness is suspended till benevolence 
has opportunity to gain possession.— 
Children are not exclusive; they are fond 
of being together en masse; and find it 
easy to get acquainted with new mates. 
They do not play in pairs; if they have 
such partialities it is at best a sickly 
thing. 

Amativeness, in a true state of things, 
will become the beauty and glory of the 
moral nature—the expression of God’s 
love in the heart. Let it be raised from 
the dead, and be seen beaming forth in 
benevolence, conscientiousness, ai. what- 
ever is gentle and magnanimous, and 
then the world will realize the scope of a 
living morality, based on victory over 
selfishness, and the fulfilment of the 
‘royal law.’ To this end leads the child- 
hood state which Christ calls men to.— 
Home-Talk, 1848. 





Unity ot the Bible, 

The Bible is remarkable above all other 
books, for the interior unity that pervades 
it, as must appear on reflection to every 
one who attentively and sincerely studies 
it. Looking at it externally, it is simply 
a history of the Jewish nation, and a 
record of the inspirel utterances of the 
Jewish prophets, including an account 
of the birth and maturity of Christiani- 
ty; but it is in reality a history of the 
development and growth of FaiTH in the 
living God. It was to the accomplishment 
of this one great object that all the 
transactions therein recorded constantly 
point, and for which they were evidently 
designed and enacted. It is madé up of 
many different books, written by many 
different persons and at widely different 
periods of time; it treats also of history, 
biography, genealogy, chronology, law, 
ethics, &c., &¢., as well as abounds in 
the sublime strains of poetry and prophe- 
cy; yet the great leading idea, the cen- 
tral thought that animates the whole, is 
a recognition of the power and presence 
and works of God. 

This is evidently the plot of the book. 
Open it where you will, this great fact is 
distinctly manifest. It was to perfect his 
faith and loyalty to God that Abraham’s 
peculiar discipline was instituted. This 
was the object of Jacob’s eventful experi- 
ence, and of Joseph’s remarkable career. 
The same may be said of the plagues in 
Egypt and the miraculous life and terrible 
judgments of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness. It was to school them in faith and 
loyalty to God. The unsparing wars 
which they were called upon to wage with 
the idolatrous nations around them—the 
alternations of prosperity and adversity 
which they experienced during the time 
of the Judges and the Kings, the succes- 
sive rise among them of men who per- 
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single object in view. The beautiful 
Psalms of David, the fearful warnings 
and glorious hopes constantly held forth 
by the prophets all point directly to the 
same result. 

And it was evidently not in vain— 
There wasa constant increase and tri- 
umph of the power of faith in the Jewish 
nation until at the time of the captivity, 
and when they were strangers to the land 
of their fathers, neither the den of lions 
nor the burning fiery furnace could tempt 
Daniel and the three Hebrew children 
to bow down and worship any other God 
than the God of heaven. From the fact 
that they never afterwards fell away into 
idolatry, it is evident that faith at this 
time gained a permanent foot-hold in the 
hearts of the Jewish people, and with them 
was scattered abroad more or less through- 
out the civilized world. Finally, when 
the ‘fullness of time’ had come it re- 
ceived its finishing stroke by the advent 
of Christ and the developement of 
Christianity. . 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Heavenly Alphabet. means 

The Bible seems to be the ‘ elementary 
spelling-book,’ so to speak, which teaches 
us the language of heaven, by which God 
communicates to men. The common al- 
phabet being a collection of signs which 
are universally known, enables people to 
communicate thoughts at any distance 
over which an epistle can be transported, 
So the Bible being a collection of facts, 
narratives, images, and symbols, which 
may be understood by the inhabitants of 
both heaven and earth, forms a medium 
of communication between the two worlds. 
It might be conceived that as we have 
the Spirit of truth for a living instructor, 
the office of the Bible is superseded.— 
But then, inasmuch as we need a living 
instructor to teach us the alphabet, we 
also need the Spirit of truth to enlighten 
us in respect to the heavenly alphabets 
which is the Bible. 

The office of the Spirit of truth may 
be compared to that of the electricity of 
the telegraph wires. It is indeed the 
connecting and conveying medium be- 
tween the two parties, but of what prac- 
tical value would it be if there were no 
contrivance by which it could write in- 
telligible signs at the end where the re- 
ceiving par:y is? The same office which 
the telegraphic alphabet fills, the Bible 
occupies in our communication with 
God and the heavens through the medi- 
ation of the Spirit of truth. 








How important it is that we make 
ourselves familiar with this alphabet.— 
In proportion to our knowledge of it will 
be the facility with which God can com- 
municate with us, and being desirous of 
communicating with this world he will 
naturally choose to connect himself with 
it at that point where he can do it most 
easily. The study of the Bible then is 
an exercise eminently pleasing to God. 
As Christ promised to bring to the re- 
membrance of his disciples all things 
which he had spoken to them, so can he 
through the Spirit bring all things to our 
remembrance, on proper occasions, which 
we have learned in the Bible. 


Wallingford Commune. H. J. 9. 





Encouragement to Humility. 








= — 
much encouragement is held forth. ‘ Come 
unto me, (Christ says,) all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and lear 
of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart. 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls— 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden jg 
light.” Matt. 11: 28, 29,30. To the 
meek and lowly things are easy and ag. 
ceptible that would be otherwise, in a dif. 
ferent condition. Christ himself testifies 
that he waslowly. ‘Now if any man haye 
not the spirit of Christ he is none of his? 
Rom. 8:9. <A lowly heart is obedient, 
teachable and loving like that of a good 
little child—places the person in a posture 
where many of the arrows of the enemy 
will go beyond him, and those that do 
touch him, bound from him, because he 
is armed with ‘the shield of faith, where- 
with he is able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked” Eph. 6:16. The 
humble will find many promises on which 
he may safely rely. Christ says in Mat, 
18: 4, ‘Whosoever therefore shall hum- 
ble himself as this little child (he had 
called a little child to him and sat him in 
the midst, ver. 2,) the same is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.’ Again he says, 
‘ And whosoever shall exalt himself shal] 
be abased, and he that shall humble him. 
self shall be exalted.’ Matt. 23: 12— 
‘Humble yourselves in the sight of the 
Lord, and he shall lift you up.’ Jam. 4; 10, 
‘Humble yourselves therefore under the 
mighty hand of God, that hé may exalt 
you in due time.’ 2 Pet. 5: 6. A. L 
Vernon, Conn. 





A Renewed Confession. 

The first epistle of John has come in 
the course of our Bible Game lately, and 
studying it for recreation has brought 
fresh to my mind the interest I had in 
that epistle when I first believed in Christ 
and made a public confession of him as 
a Savior from sin ; indeed the testimony 
contained in that epistle mainly, was the 
means of my conviction of the doc‘rine 
of holiness, Since that time in seasons 
of trial and temptations the simplicity of 
my first faith and the clearness in which 
I first apprehended Christ as an almighty 
Savior have not always attended me— 
I fully believe, however, that the truths 
that were then so full of life-giving and 
soul-stirring interest to me have lost noth- 
ing of their beauty and freshness, The 
truth is the same, though the trials by 
which it is tested be ever so severe and 
multiplied. In justice to Christ I wish 
publicly to re-confess him in me a Savior 
crucified and risen from the dead. Our 
first faith and first love to God and his 
children are not lost, but are still in us, 
and as often as we revert to our innel- 
most consciousness, there we find them. 

Oneida Commune. J. Le Be 





Musicat Lrsraries.—We learn that Mr. H. 
Albrecht, late of the Germania Musical Society, 18 
about to join the Icarian Community at Nauvoo, 
and has already presented that establishment 
with his very valuable musical library. consisting 
of 478 works, in 665 volumns. The library of Mr. 
Albrecht is pronounced the most valuable and com- 
plete in'the United States. Besides the above-nam 
collection. there are but very few in the country. 
Mr. Lowell Mason’s collection numbers some 500 
volumes, a part of which is the library of Rink, 

urchased by Mr. Mason while in Europe. 49 
Ricans of the Harvard Musical Society of this 
city numbers about 300 volumes, and Dr. La Roche 
of Philadelphia has alibrary of 400 volumes.— 
Boston Journal. 


pity that it should be consigned to oblivion in 
small Fourierite institution.? Our opinion 





The lessons of Christ invariably incul- 
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formed heroic deeds of faith, all had this 





cate humility, and to the humble in heart ' 





that private libraries are the ones that are most 
in danger of oblivion. 








The Journal adds the remark that ‘it seems & 
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